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Why Young People Become 
Antisocial 

by Uvvbvri ^'ahrat*H 



For no njjparent vvixhou, a youth gral)R an 8n-yuar-old 
woman in front of hor doorstep and chokes her to death. A 
15=year^old boy stual^^ a nelKhbor'^ car and is picked up 3 
weeks later, hundred.^ of milcB away, bpcaUBu he had parked 
on the wrong side of the street. A middle-aged woman is 
jumped by a gang of teenage girls=avid for money, of which 
she has none— and winds up in the hospitaL 

Such itern^ dot the Nation's newspapers daily, and hundreds 
of thousands of similar cases are believed to go unreported 
every year. In 1975, close to 2 millibn young people under 18— 
about 20 percent of them girls^were arrested for offenses 
ranging fror^i murder to vagrancy, and including burglary, 
larceny, vandalism, arson, and assault Of all people arrested, 
45 i)ercent^are under 18. During 19654974, according to the 
National Center for Juvenile Justice, the delinquency rate 
rose by almost 59 percent, ' 

What has science to tell us about why kids go wrong? 

Two of the most comprehensive studies of the roots of vio^ 
lent and other antisocial behavior in children and of antiso^ 
cial personality in adults = that is, an ingi^ained attitude of 
disdain for both law and people ~ have been conducted by 
JLee N, Robins, research professo!- of sociology in psychiatry, 
Washirtfgton University School of Medicine, St Louis' 

In the first study, moi^e than 500 patients who were seen 
at a St. Louis child guidance clinic in the 1920s were fol- 
lowed mto their forties. A group of 100 matched controls was 
used. In the other study, more than 200 normal, young 
black males were followed into their thirties. Then, ^ some 
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yc^ars lattM% HcibinH an(i )\vv uhh(kuUuh also c»xarnini»d thc» 
school and jiivenilc polii't* roronfm of many of tho orij^inal 
subjr*« tH* rhildron who w(»n* ovor !H, 

Thc» firulin^H of thin rosoarTh, t'onlirmcd by c)tht*r invc'sti^a- 
toiH, havo |>(>Hod and anHwc*rod a numh(»r of major (juosUons: 

How Karly Doen Antisocial !*erKonality in AduIthfH>d 
(iet Its Start? 

RobiiiH aiiHwi^rK thaf,, in childhood, *'The jmople wt^ have 
Htudiod have lH»on mostly lower rlaH^ . . ,and have had a Hfe- 
time of expoHure to haidship . , , , If they did not respond 
with pHyehopathic syniptomB when exposed to such an onvi- 
ronnient in childhood, they did not begin to do ho an adultH/' 
Antisocial personality ''apparently cannot Ix^gin in adult- 
, ho(^d/' Jn fact, unl^*ss there had been markc^d antiimcial be= 
havior before IB, '*a diaKnoHiH of adult antisueial personality 
wa.s never mado," 

RobinB emphasizeH that onset was uHually early in ^hild- 
hood^particularly among boyB. "Mont boys began havinK 
()hviouH difficulties as soon as they began attending schooL 
The first signs were truancy, failure to perform well academ= 
icaHy despite adequate IQs, stealing,, and disciplinary prob- 
lems in the classrooms.'* Another indicator was poor rela- 
tionships with classmates. For a few boys and most of the 
few girls who became antisocial as adults^ such behavior did 
not emerg<^ clearly until early adolescences usually at ages 
12 to 14. 

A typical antisoeial child first drew attention because of 
difficulties during the early school years. How many had al- 
ready shown serious problenis,Jn the home and neighborhood 
is not known, but "there are many anecdotal accounts of 
problems dating from infancy." Robins continues: "The fact 
that we do not know whether onset is really at birth is a seri- 
ous lack in trying to understand the etiology. If it is truly a 
disorder with whch one is born, the social environment .would 
have to be seen as at most a modifying, rather than an insti= 
gating, factor." 

The role of heredity in criminal and delinquent Kehavior 
has been studied to some extent by others, with no clear out- 
come. In animals, ,a strong genetic element making for ag- 
^rei^siVe behavior has been proved^ 

How Do Antiswial Children Turn Out? ^ 

Among childron referred to the child guidance clinic be- 
cause of 'antisocial behavior, one-fourth turned out to be an- 
tisocial adults, one-twelfth were alcoholics or driag addicts, 
and one ninth were psychotic. Only 16 percent recovered by 
the age of 18 and had no further psychiatric problems by the 
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.iK<- nf Ul, koport.s Rubins; "Thin was in niarko.l enntnust 
h<. h to u 11 Mivn r..tfnv<i tt. Iho clinic f,.r teutons (.IIum' fhan 
.atitiHuciul iK-iiavin,.. wli., wt-ic ,n.,r(. ..fu-n wi-II and nin-lv 
H.H.iopathu. UM adults, aiHi 1,0 a ccnipa nson irroup <.r nnmial 
Kchoul fliildn-ii, .(») piTct-nt of whom wi'fi. wdl and <iiilv 
pi'i'i't'Mt sut'io|)atiiit-." 

■ Tlio antiHocial cliihl who (k-volops into an iuitisorial a.lull 
IN riot caret riH-. aw popularly Ix-liovod, but "liabh. to sufn-r 
inttM-nal niiKury." More significant from sociftv's view "he 
also contril)ut(.K iniportanlly to most of our 'major social 
praiilcm.s. It IS fi-oni antisocial childron that "a vurv hiirh 
proportion of the pri.sonfr population comc-s as do many of 
our vagrants, our Nki.l row .inhabitantM. those druj? addicts 
wh«, roHort to crime to support their hahits, and even sul)^ 
Htantia! pfoportioiiH of those psychotic adults who rtM.mrc. 
rt'sti'aint tu-cause of tlicir aTOl-fssive and combative hehav= 

"V" ■ ' ■.",? ' "''^ "f thf parents 

whose children t-nd on welfare rolls, m wards of th« State, or 
as adopted children, l.ecausu the parents simply do not pro- 
vide sufKcient financial or affectionHl care for'them These 
rie^rlected, impoverished, or .adopted ofTsprinK themselves 
have a very hijrh risk of childhood antisocial behavi<»- df^or- 
<l*'rs ; . Thus thehifih fre(iueiicyi,f antisocial disorders in 
the child population is preserved fi'oni one fyeneration to 

Ah Kol,ins eniphasizes. these findrnifs have impressive im= ' 
plication« for t,ubl,c pohcy. "They sujffrest that if (me coul.l 
iyterrii,)^ the antisticial patterns so readily discernible by 
chil,lrcn/s parents, teachers, and peers, one miKht jji^atly 
i.educc tihe scipe nt the world's social problems." 

VVTiat Childhood Symptoms Precllct Adult 
Delinquency? 

Nojine symi)t<.m marked eveiy [lerson who hecame delin- 
MiHMit a.-, an adult, l>ut some symptoms were very common In' 
niore than half of the cases, these included "theft, incornifi- 
I'l ity, runntnjr away , from home, truancy, associatinjr with 
other deliiHiueiit children, staying out past the hour allowt/d 
.<liscipluieprobIeih8 in school, and schoof retardation." Amon^ 
symptoms that were les.s common but occurred sijrnificantly 
nuH-e often than iii controls weie fifrhtinH-. recklessness slov= 
enhness enuresis, lyinw for no appurent^Kain, failure m show 
uve. and an inability (.r un willinjfnes.s to show j;uiH <.ver dis= 
turlnrifr nehayjor. ' ' 

None of thc|se behaviorH wan an infallible predictor of anti= 
Hocui personality. J<nown also as sociopathv or psyeh.Hiathy 
111 other words, the behaviors were found al.so in some of thi- 
childrtvi who did n<it become antisocial adults. "Indeed " 
Kohuis reports, "less than half of even the most, highly antl 

* . * ■ 
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s.<KMal ('h!l«ii;('n" wiM-e (Ha^nnHud HotMoinithk- whon foUos^^L^d up 
y.uirs latuir viriuully none of ihonv adults, howevu!% was 
psyrhiutrifully huallhy. T\w numlwror Hymptotns wan a am- 
sidtM'alily b«at(M' [)riMiict(ir than any particLilar ftymplom or 
tM»ni!)i!uiti(>!ii «>f 8yin[)t()ms, Thu more* antiwocial symptomH— 
mvh us lyin^, slt'aliuK. trunncy^a child nhowed, tho nioro 
lik(dy \w was !<* htn-onii^ a!i antisotMal adult. 

What IakM UoeH Thi^ R<?search Shed on the Basic 
Causes of AntiHOcial Behavior? 

\\\ thu cast* <if ail antisobiaJ ndult, Robins answerH, it is 
it^xtrenudy dirticuU to separate thosu aspects of the environ- 
.merit that may affeet behavior from those aspects that are 
afrect€*d by the adult himself: ^ ^ 

T\w suiU'ipath lives in a deprt'ssed nei^hborhoud because his ear- 
ly htdiavior lias kept liiin frtmi c;ompletinj? sehocd and his.euri'ent 
- behavior patterns make It very bard for him to hold a job or to 
puy his rent even when Jie has the money. He is divorced or 
separaU'd because he ha^ been nonsupportinjc, abusive to his 
spouse, and unfaithfuh He js isohited from family members be- 
cause be has lon^ since sliown them a lack of interest and has 
failed to provide them with his current address, ■ 
Possible causes for nntisoeial behavicir are also difficult to 
tease apart. Huwuver, di-iwing on the work of other investi- 
gators as welt us on her own, Robins in 1975 examined the 
three factors of sex, race, and parental behavior and found 
that each had an influence. 

AmonK aiitisocial children, she repoi'ts, boys outnumber 
girls four to one or better. ^^Furthermore, girls who do have 
behavior problenis tend to come from familius that are worse 
than the boys', suggesting that girls may have a higher 
threshold of vulnerability to i^enetic and/or environmental 
faetors . . , or that girls experience more parental^ control 
than hoys even in relatively disrupted families.'* Whether 
the pr(iportion of antisocial girls has increased in recent 
years, as a kind of corollary of the movement toward sexual 
equalitv, is not yet clear. 

As for the racial factor, Robins notes that black children, 
compared with white, have higher rates of school dropout 
andof juvenile delinquency and, when refei'red to child guid- 
ance clinics, are more often seen foi; conduct disorders* and 
less often for neuroses. "However,** she points out, "racial 
discrimination us reflected in poorer quality of education, 
police prejudice, or psychiatrists* stereotypes might explain 
some or all of these differences/' 

'A 1968 study of black and white children in the South, cited 
by Robins, did find that black school boys reported more an- 
tisocial behavior than whites "suggesting that biased report- 
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iim 1H nut tlu» whulv Mtcn-y." And a 197-1 Htudy of KiiKli^h 
srhcM)! t'hihlnMi Unim] that both pariuitH and tiMU'luTH of 
hhirkH aiid whit(^H ivportud a liijchur rato of antiKocial lu^hav^ 
lor amonK ihv rormvr. It HetMiiK likely that f)w^v difr<M*t^nrt*s, 
ttH), aru roottKl in tho drfVorunt socMal climates usually tMi- 
ctaintorud by nionil)t»i^H of tlit' two raeoH. 

Aw miKht ht^ oKF)uctud, parents had an influuntial n \s 
Wht'thi'r thiMr rolo was Kt^ni'tie in natures or unvironnu^ntal, 
or both, antisoeiul parents producucl a HiKniHcantly p^uatur 
proportion (if delinqutMit younKSttu-H. Anions whitu nuileH 
who wt^ro 17 by Wm, tho dolinciuunuy ratu for those havinK 
ail antisocial parent was 28 pereent; for the others, i;^ per- 
cent. Himilarly, anion^r blaek males who were 17'by 197:^ the 
(lelintiuency rate was percent if either parent wan antiso^ 
eial; otherwise, zero, AmonK black females, 24 percent of 
theme whose fathers had been arrested at least once were 
(ielin(iuent, but none of those whose fathers had not been 
arrested were delin(|Uent, 

However, the relationship between parental behavior and 
the diagnosis of antisocial personality in the offspring as an 
HduU (after 18) was different from the one just reportea. 
Robins refers -to people who were not antiRociai as **conform^ 
inK." Anions both whitu and black ehildren who were highly 
antisociab the existence ()f conforniinK parents did not re- 
duce the risk that these children would develop into antiso- 
eial adults. 

Likewise, when children were very conforming, the exis^ 
tence of extremely deviant parents did not increase that risk. 

The efTect of parents in either increasing the risk by bein^ 
deviant themselves or in decreasing it by hem^ conforming 
was cleanest anion^ chihiren In the middle range of antiso- 
cial behavior. 

I'erhaps surprisingly. Robins finds no reason to indict the 
broken hcmie as a major factor in the development of antiso- 
cial personality. ■ 

Our data suwi'Si that the broken honu' is in fact an unimportant 
variable that in corrclattMl with outcome only bwause ■antisocial 
parciits usually separate. The child^s experiencing the break H- 
Hclf diw^ not seuni to hi^ the critical factor. Death of parents 
without problems UmI to jio increasiid risk of untif^ocial piM-Hoiudi- 
ty, nor did we find that cbildren*H licing earlv neparaied from an 
antisocial parent re<!uced the rii^k, Sinee amuunt of expcmure to 
the parent. siH^nied in have lit fie efrect. eithor neiriiHvely or pusU 
nvely. porhaps we should lo(,k to genetic factors, perinatal fai- 
tors, and very early influences rather than U) l\w experience of 
Krownig up in the parents' household as the crucial faetcirs. 

Nor, to the investigAor's surprise, di(i low social class acid 
much t<) the Vlnlity to predict antisocial i)ersonality, onw the 
pareiits' and child's (jw?i behaviors were taken int() a(HM)unt, 



Siriiilarly. RnhiiiH fuuiid \U) Kuppiu't fiu' anotht*r popular 
tluMirv. \mv iMi^raimHl in folk wiHcUmi, that a child s undoing 
c:iu uftiMt be Urwvd in bud companions. This MxpUinution 
-niu^^t hv tivati.d witb m^vixi caution," sho roportH, becaune 
tbf l)ad rt)nifmnionH, instead (>f having led ihv child aHtmy/ 
nuiv havo hi^vu st'loctcd by him==aftiM' hin problem buhavior 
hv\xiiu -^prtHMst'ly biH-ausc of . a Himilarity of inturt^stH. 
"Wnc^tlu'r childrt'ii on^raj^od in antisocial acts indepunduntly 
or in kan^H," ^hv notuw, *^they had approximatt^ly the mma 
vi^k of aiitjsot-ial behuvior lati^r on. Similarly, we found no 
t^nVct (jf tho !UMKbb<»rhood delinquency rate on the chances 
that tlit^ black sciiool boyH we studied wouM develop delin= 
iiuency," 

Kesearrh bv R(>i)ins and her associates suggests that *'at 
best, pt4'r )4:roup pressure or imitation may be a necessary 
hut not a sutHcient con<lition to explain delinquency/' They 
add that nondelinqueiit parents nppnrontly were iible to 
innovulntv ihviv childtvn ii^ninst enticement into delinquent 
iictiviths even in the hi^h delinquency nrent^ to which hcnis^ 
ih^M^^rvmtion confined nWHt Wiirfe'* (italics supplied). 



How Does the Type of Parental Discipline 

Aftect Outcome? 

Whe!i parents used discipline that Robins calls ndequHte 
iitui that also has been described as love-Qriented, only 9 per- 
vvni of the boys referred to child guidance clinics turned out 
as adults with a sociopathic, or antisocial, personality. -Pre-^ 
rinelv the same outcome occurred when parental diBCiphne 
wuH too strict or, in the words of some other investigators, 
punitive. 

Of the ehildren whose parents were too lenient, or who 
exerted no discipline because they were uninterested in the 
cliild, the rate (>f antisocial personality as adults was about 
oO jjercent, 

Tht>se results, Robins points out, confirm the earlier find= 
iuK by William and Joiin McCord that both love-^oriented and. 
punit^ive discipline **militate against convictions and incar- 
ceration, while excessive leniency, inconsistent disciphne, 
and disinterest are associated with records of convic- 
tions." Moreover, **when supervision during the teenage pe- 
riod was described as adequute, only 9 percent were later di-^ 
agnosetl sociopathic personality. . This rate almost ddxx^ 
bled among child reh who were sometimes supervised and 
sometimes not. And it more than tripled when they were 
supervised little, if at all. 



Can Delinquency Be Prevented? 

The findings reported above are strong evidence that some 
types of discipline and parental attitudes are far more effec- 
tLve than otherB in forestalling antisocial behavior, 

Some additiona! li^ht on the question is provided in a re= 
cent analysis by Robins and an associate, Eric Wish, of the 
<ievelopment of deviance in Robins' blafck male subjects. 
Among other things,, the investigators hoped to learn=-by 
studying the sequences of deviant behaviors in these chil- 
dren—if certain bahaviors manifested quite early could be 
used to predict other antisocial behaviors later on. The find- 
ings included: Absence from school in the earliest years was 
linked both to dropping out of school in later years and to 
leaving home; drinking alcohol before the age of 15 was also 
linked to leaving home, 

"If there is a practical message in our eflforts,*" these in- 
vestigators report, **it is that centering efforts on preventing 
truancy in the first and second grade and drinking before 15 
is likely to have the greatest payoff at least cost." 

What Is The Effect of Separation From the Family? 

A number of other investigators have added to bur under- 
standing of the roots'Of antisocial behavior. For instance, a 
npted English child psychiatrist, Michael Rutter, concludei 
that the separation of a child froni his family does have 
"some association*' with the later development ofi antisocial 
behavior. However^ this is caused not by the "separation it- 
self but^by "the family discord which precedes and accompa- 
nies it," The discord need not be active; it may simply be 
marked by lack of aflfectipn, The effects are the same. How- 
ever, "a good relationship with one parent can go some' way 
toward mitigating the harmful effect of a quarrelsome un- 
happy home," 

In the case of transient separations, lasting at least 4 con- 
secutive weeks, Rutter found that, when the separation was 
from one parent only, there was no rise in antisocial behav- 
ior. The contrary was true when the child was separated 
from both parents. However^ this finding held **on/yin homes 
where there was a very poor marriage relationship. . 
Where the marriage had be^n rated ^*fair" or "good," the 
"child^s separation from the parents did not affect the rate of^ 
antisocial activity. 

On the basis of his own 'as welj as of a number of other 
studies on permanent separations, Rutter' concludes^ that, 
over all, **children from a broken hopie have art increased 
risk of delinquency." But the cause of the breakup is impor- 
tant. The psychiatrist cites findings from three studies that 
**the delinquency rates are nearly double for boys whose 
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i»ar('fUH had clivomMi or soparatucL . . luit for hoyn who had 
Inst a paj-t'iil hy drath thy doli laiiu'iU'y miv wuh only nliichtly 
(aiid anrisj^ninrantly) rainod/' In purmanunt an wull an ili 
tranHUMil H('F)arat ions, tht^ link butwocn tht' Heparaticm anci 
iintiHorial iKdiavior noums t() hv not i\w separation itnelf Init 
[fuMlisconi and (hHliarmoiiy leading to it. 

Huiivv carried hiH invuHtiKatioii further by Ntudyinu: fhib 
driMi \vh(> ha(idK'on suparatud fvom their parentH becaune of 
family dist-ord or deviance^ and found themHelvuH in new 
family Hituation^, The runv ^ituuticai was still very poor for a 
nuinlx^^ of tlu»He ehildreii; for othern it was fair or, for a few, 
*'VOM ifood. For ehildren whone new family situationn werj 
Vi^ry poor, llio rate <if antlHoeial disorder was double. 

UutterpoHi's a major question: ^^Wjyand how iUw^ family 
disn.rd interaet with a elj^ilcrs temperamental eharaeteristic^ 
to prodiu-e uiUiHoeial hehavior?'* He HUK^sts sevei^iil posHihIe 
nieHianisms, First, parents of deliniiuVnts may differ in the 
way thoy sup<*rviHu and tliHeipline their ehilciren\ Parental 
<iistM>rd may be inii>(»rtant only U> the extent^that it is "asno^ 
eiated With erratie and <leviant methods <if Nringinp: up ehiU 
(Ireii/' Second, laboratory studies have showh that' ehildren, 
afttM^ watehing someinie l>ehavinK a^^re^siveW or deviantly' 
ten<i to^u and do likewiHe, IVrhupK, then, parental discord in 
luiked t(* an antisocial outcome in the child dimply because it 
w;iveH him a model of lioHtilitv and antisocial bc^havior- to ' 
copy. Fiiudly, says Rutter. perhaps ^^the childJearns social 
btdiavior through liavin^r a warm, Htable relationship with his 
parents," and this relationAhip ^'provides a means of learn= 
nig hosy U) get on with otluM' people. . . In this case, the 
i)asiH f)f antisocial hehavior^ mi^ht be *Mimculties in interper^ 
sonal rclat ituishifJs/' 

Is There Kvidence of Hiolofyical Factors? 

hi a<idition to social and cultural determinants of violence 
anil (it her antisocial behavior, a number of investiKators 
suggcHt that young people prone to violent behavior mav 
difler fn)ni normal young people in the aetivitv^jf their hor^ 
nioncs aiid neurotransmitter>^. 
()ne of the prop<)nents of this view, psvc4iiaLrist Derek 
... Miller u{' the University of Miehigan. Medical School, theo^ 
rizes that inappropriate hormonal responseH to stress are 
produeecf in Home violeiit youthn. He supports this hypothec ' 
SIS With obHervationH that theHe individuals tend to think of 
r)eople as tilings instead of human beings and, in eonse^ ^ 
tpHMice, do not appear to get excited wht^n acting vi<dently. 
AltlH)UKh this attitude doen hot always lead to violence, MilU 
er believes that it does if the person is genetically vulneni^ 
blu t*) it and has had relevant nurturing experience, i.e., par^ 
eiits who frecpiently use physical farce without explanation. 



t'onHisU»iit with Miller-s tht^ury are data compiled by Uni- 
vuMty of VirKinia Hrhool of Medifiiie psychiatrist Akv Matts= 
mm. In an attt*mpt to locate hiblogicul abnurmalitieH in 
youn^HterH prone to violence, he Hnds that the tendency of 
delintiuent boys to have lower Cortisol excretion than other 
boyH helpn to explain their low level of excitement. Mattsson 
i^ <iuick to point out, however, that almost all of the delin= 
(juent boyb^ had vt*ry disruptive early family lives. 

Stron^y evidenci* that delinquent boys show other physio- 
l(>KicaI differences has been obtained by psychiatrist Peter H, 
Wolff (of the Chil(iren*s Hospital Medical Center, Boston) and 
his aHSociatcb^. In one pruject, for example^ Wolff was study- 
ing a condition cndled the choreiform twitch, a slight motor 
instability that (Hflcult to detect except by neurological 
examination. Wolff calls it "a kind of noise in the central 
nervous ^y^tem/' ilt can occur almost anywhere. When a 
youngster is readini?, for example, his eyes will be focusing 
on one part of the page when the extraocular muscles may 
give a sudden twitch and shift the focus elsewhere for an 
instant. Boys whorip delinquency has brought them into 
trouble with the law, Wolff finds, have a much higher inci- 
dence of choreiform twitch at an age when most other boys 
have outgrown it. ^ * . 

Wolff and his fellow investigators, ^beginning then to look 
more closely at antisocial youngsters, administered the Lin- 
coln=Oseretski test of motor maturation to 15 delinquent 
boys between 14Va and 1514 years old, (This test measures a 
^vide range of neuromuscular skills, such as jumping, crouch- 
ing, balancing, sorting matchsticks, and picking up coins.) All 
15 delinquents turned out to be in the lowest B percent of all 
boys their age. rather startling finding/^ Wolff comments. 
In contra.^t, all but one of the controls, who were normal 
youngsters of the same age as the delinquents, ranked in the 
hmhest 30 percent The IQs of all the boys in both groups 
were normal or higher. 

The investigators also administered the test to IB boysL 
being treated for learning disorders. These boys, too, had^ 
IQs that were normal or above. This time the finding was 
also a surprise: M\ but one of the boys with learning disahiN 
ity placed just the same as the delinquents— in the lowest 5 
percent of the population. 

Another study, using different tests with groups of 11^ 
year^old delinquents and normals, also found differences in 
neairopsychological functioning. 

On the basis of these and other studies, the investigators 
suggest that "children with .delayed or disturbed neuromus^ 
cular development are more likely to be identified as delin- 
quents when they grow up in a lower-class context and to be 
identified as chijdren with learning disabilities when they 
come from a middle^'iass environment." 
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